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Abstract 



Two final reports, winter 1968-1969 and 
summer 1969, respectively describe the sixth and seventh 
sessions cf the Cambridge School Department's After School 
Center Program and involving six elementary schools. Beth 
the winter and the summer programs were designed tc give 
disadvantaged children remedial instruction in reading and 
mathematics alcng with the cultural aspect of study in art, 
music, drama, industrial arts and home economics* Classes 
were also effered for foreign born children* A new aspect 
in the summer program was the inauguration of classes for 
perceptually handicapped children. The report for summer 
1969 also recounts the effects of the library program in 
the tctal program. Evaluation and recommendations are 
included. [Not available in hard copy aue tc marginal 
legibility cf original document. ] (KG) 
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AFTER SCHOOL CEKT5R PROGRAM - WINTER - 1968 - 1969 

The sixth session of the Cambridge School Departments 
After School Center Program, funded under Title I, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, commenced on 
October 28, 1968 and concluded April 17, 1969. The program 
was In operation in five of the elementary schools used in 
previous programs namely, the Mo E* Fitzgerald, the Chaso 
0, Harrington, the Morse, the Roberts and the Putnam Schools 
Because of the planned demolition of the Houghton School, to 
make way for the new Martin Luther King School, the program 
in that attendance area was transferred to the Webster 
School* 

This program is deaignod to present to children in the 
elementary school in economically disadvantaged areas oppor- 
tunities for remedial help in reading and mathematics and 
work in the cultural enrichment endeavors of art, music, 
science, drama, home economics and woodworking*. Classes 
were continued for the foreign born students of Cambridge* 

Representatives of the various publishing companies, 
from whloh educational materials were purchased, for the 
above disciplines, were consulted well in advance by ad- 
ministrative personnel in the program* Reports of the tea- 
chers working in the previous programs were studied and 
their recommendations were honored for purchasing educa- 
tional material* 



Before the program became operational, a gre?t deal 
of pre-planning was necessary* As In past programs we 
turned to the teachers In the public and the non-public 
schools of the districts to be served by the centers, to 
refer students to us who would need some extra instruction 
in reading and mathematics « The teachers were Instructed 
to consult cumulative records and standardized test results* 
Such information, coupled with their personal observations, 
would enable them to select children who would benefit 
from the tutorial assistance offered in the program. 

Registration cards and brochures explaining the pro- 
gram were sent home with the children referred to us. We 
also utilized the services of the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun 
as a means of re-enforcing our recruiting drive of children 
referred. 

The 8 waff in each of the six centers Was basically the 
same as in preceding programs, A center supervisor, three 
reading teachers, three mathematics teachers and teachers 
for science, art, music, attendance, industrial arts'* 
home economics and dramatics, A librarian, guidance coun- 
selor, clerk typist and six teacher aides were also 
assigned to the centers. One audio-visual teacher was re- 
sponsible for that program in the six centers on a travel- 
ing basis. 

The administrative personnel in the program, in addi- 
tion to the project director, were a supervisor of enrich- 
ment, a supervisor of guidance and a curriculum supervisor. 
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to coordinate the work of the three curriculum special- 
ists in reading and mathematics* An administrative assist- 
ant WflS responsible, on a full time basis, for the After 
School Center Office* 

The program wps operational for twelve hours a week, 
3:30 - I|.s30 PK and from 6:00 - 8:00 PM on Monday through 
Thursday* Saturdays were utilised for field trip experien- 
ces* 

In any program that is voluntary in nature, keeping 
attendance constant is a major task* To accomollsh this 
we turned to local organisations that are in touch with 
the pupils we serve and also WCAS, a local radio station, 
was most helpful in making our course known* 

Youngsters, delatory In attendance, were cajoled or 
prodded into coming by the constant supervision of the 
attendance teaehers* Close liaison between school and 
home kept the parents abreast of his youngsters attendance* 
Hence, by diligent attendance a youngster could benefit 
unmsasureably from this program* 

Classes were scheduled on a five to one ratio with 
provision for tutorial remediation on an individual basis* 
Since Title I ? s basic philosophy is parental involve- 
mont I made a recommends cion at the conclusion of the sum- 
mer program of 1968 that a close rapport between the com- 
munity and the project be conceived* To bring this suggest- 
ion to fruition a Citizens' Advisory Council was formed* 
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We solicited the help of parents who had children in our 
program* We also had a representative from the Model Cities 
Area of Cambridge and a college student who lived in our 
attendance area* The Cambridge Offiee of Economic Apportu- 
nity ( CFOC) was also invited to take part* Many suggestions 
and idea s that were put forth by the Advisory Group were 
included in the on-going project and also written Into our 
summer program of 1969* 

Following is an abstract from the total registration 
figure for the After School Centers Project for Winter of 
1968 - 1969 o 

Public School Non-Public Sch. 

Sohool Student Enrolled Student Enrolled Total 



Pic age raid 


153 


116 


269 


Harrington 


333 


31 


364 


Morse 


126 


28 


154 


Putnam 


149 


80 


229 


Roberts 


193 


29 


222 


Webster 


257 


14 


271 


Total 


1211 


298 


1509 



As Project Director 1 wish to make the following 
suggestion for future school year programs: 

The evening segment of the project should be discon- 
tinued and the afternoon session Increased by one-half 
hour, ie: changed from 3:30 PM to 4:30 PM to 3:30 to 5:00PM. 
By Incorporating this change more time could be given to 
the children in the grades where a concentrated effort will 
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be wade to Increase their performance* In addition, I rec- 
eommend a Saturday morning program operating from 9:00 AM 
to 12:00 Noon* This would provide ample time for meaning* 
ful field trips and successful scheduling of remediation 
classes* Included in this enclosure will be a report from 
the cultural enrichment supervisor, the guidance supervi* 
sor, the intern teacher supervisor, and the audio visual 
teacher* 



Paul P* Mahoney 

Project Director 

After School Centers Project 



CULTURAL ENRICHMENT 



With the advent of fall 1966 plans wore inaugurated 
to Dresent the sixth segment of the Cultural ^nri chxnent 
program as an integral part of the After fchool Centers# 
Strong emphasis on the successful aspects of previous 
programs couoled with newer educational philosophies would 
be our guide# 

Our shibboleth for this program would be involvement# 
This involvement encompasses the youngster, the teacher, 
the school, the parents and the community* 

The expertise of educational experts , publishing con- 
sultants, social workers, and community leaders was eager- 
ly sought and just us graciously given# Of particular note, 
the work of a Citizens Advisory Council has to be reckoned# 
The council^ knowledge of the tempers went, moves and needs 
of each center reaffirmed our contention that success in 
our endeavor had to be generated on community involvement# 
The administrative theme for our fall program would 
be the appropriate placement of youngsters to enable them 
to achieve to capacity at their own rate# 

The aspirations of each youngster would be met by a 
new kind of teaching centered around imagination, intui- 
tive teaching and inquiry# 

Empathy for the students was developed through work- 
shops, close scrutinization of cumulative record cards and 



seminars with terchers and administrators. 

?or this program cultural enrichment subjects would 
bo scienco, music, art, drama, sewing and woodworking. 

In science our approach continued to be heuristic# 
Invest! native procedures permeated the science laboratory# 
Emnhasis on the "hows” rather than the ,T whats w was our 
philosophy. Once again the r.ge and ability of the young- 
sters determined the scope of development for the various 
units# A balance among the physical, biological and nat- 
ural sciences served our program# 

Units on electricity, i.e#, batteries and bulbs, bal- 
ances, magnets, sound, living things, earth sciences, kit- 
chen physics etc# were developed in each center# The in- 
timate relationship between mathematics and science was 
ever present 5n our laboratories# 

Team and group experiments were as popular as Indi- 
vidual investigation* Youngsters readily accepted the op- 
portunity to proceed at their own levels and rate of in- 
terest# 

Complementing the laboratory approach in science was 
the extensive use of audio visual materials. Films, film- 
strips, loops, slides and field trips onlivoned our science 
program# Films from ICA5A on space endeavors awed the young- 
sters# The Bell Telephone series of science films presented 
in animation our solar system, our sun, the universe and 
the human body# 
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Other commercial enterprises such as the petroleum 
and gas Industries also participated through films and 
samples of their products 0 

Local museums presented their wares and programs to 
our participants# 

As In previous programs the art theme was personal 
expression. The media employed ran the gamut from simpler 
water colors to sophisticated arts and crafts# The placing 
of kilns in each center bzsmgHt the vital ceramics program 
into being# 

Kodeling clay, beads, gimp and string work were im- 
mensely popular projects# Papier mache / menageries graced 
our centers# Sketching, collages and friezes challenged the 
older children# 

Field trips to art museums not only presented the 
works of the masters but acquainted the youngsters with a 
history of art and architecture# Visits to historical mu- 
eums and sites presented the art and architecture and life 
of early Americana# 

Science, art and music are two areas where fusion is 
amenable# These classes were brought together frequently# 

In fact ct times the three areas of art, rcusio and drama 
wore interpolated# 

The theme for music was appreciation# Singing, dan- 
cing and listening served as our guides# Recordings ran 

the range of classical, semi -classical, folk and w pop” mu- 
sic# 



II Guidan ce S erv ices 
(a) Counseling: 

Counseling as a guidance service was provided at each 
center* The counselor secured an easily accessible location in 
each center where he could advise, assist and help the young** 
cters with educational end vocational problems and questions* Al- 
though much of the guidance counselor’s time involved assisting in 
the pre end post test program, table 2 reflects the wide range of 
topics discussed and number of times these topics were discussed 
between the counselor and client* 

TABLE II 



Counseling - Pinal Statistical Evaluation 

A* Humber of students interviewed once: 250 

B. Humber of students interviewed more than once: 103 

C* Group Guidance and Counseling: 23 

B. Topics discussed during interviews: (No* of times discussed) 



1* Ed* Planning 


131 


17* Hobbles 


114 


Z% Ed* Adjustment 


94 


16 * Favorite Subj* 


140 


3* Attendance 


83 


Sub j * least liked 
19* Subjects: 


117 


4* Scholarship 


109 


Highest Marks 
Lowest M^rka 
20. Reading 


157 

100 

144 


5* Vocational 


139 


21* Science 


69 


6, Discipline 


75 


22. Mathematics 


149 


?* Economic 


51 


23* Art 


62 


8. Physical Health 


96 


24* After School Work 


16 


(handicaps) 
9« Personal 


90 


25* High School Program 


51 


lO.Tests 


95 


26* Future Plans 


17 


11. Grades 
12* Talents 


170 

124 


27* Books read-20 Travel 


27 


13* Study Habits 


119 


28* Brothers dc Sisters 


27 


{Place fer-Hov* to) 


29* Sports 


15 


14* Pamily 
15. Friends 


m 

119 



( School -He 1 ghborhood ) 

16. Out of School Activities 
(Boy Scouts, Church etc.) 154 

(b) Testing: 

‘The guldanc# counselor played a major role in the admin- 
istration, correction and recording of data in our vary ex- 
haustive testing program* The Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Level I and Level II was, after much consideration, the 
test administered to the students in the reading classes of 
the After School Program. 
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the resumes were based on objective criteria. Almost uni* 
vers oily the comments praised the attitudes, demeanor and 
stlcktultlveness of attending youngsters. 

The welcome scrutinizatlon of our project from the 
advisory counoil, school administrators. Title I authori- 
ties, community leaders and parents brought praise for our 
endeavors. 

In conclusion the final evaluation of our Title I pro- 
ject has to rest with the aotlve participants, namely the 
youngsters being served and the teaohers involved. 

Satisfaction for a successful program came to teachers 
and administrators In the program and contentment evinced 
by the youngsters served. 
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1 Recruitment and Attendance 
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New girl do VI nos formulated by 
the administrative staff to es habl 
pi 1*» tea cher ratio of 5 to 1 in the, 
placed the responsibility ireoh fcho 
sonne 1 of re&iatalning & closer eon 
of the pupils referred and tested,, 
our fall '-winter program* it rested 
mak* every effort to e&o that your. 
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the Federal Ctovorunsnt required 
ish 5 in remedial classes p a pu=* 
After School Centers & This 
shoulders of the attendance per- 
teet with, the student and family 
If we were to realize success in 
with the attendance personnel to 
£3 tore referred attended regular* 



The attendance teacher employed the following instruments as 
means of recruiting and contacting students referred: 



(a) 

(t>) 



Telephone 
cards 



Pos 



C c j Letters 

(d) Personal contact 

If a youngster was absent three consecutive times# the attend^ 
ance teacher was instructed to contact the home 9 preferably , by 
phone o This was particularly true of youngsters who were pre-tested 
and diagnosed as having difficulties in the different phases of 
re a dingo Below* Table I explains this phase of the After School Pro- 
gram: 

TABLE X 

Instruments Used in Recruitment; and Contact ?. 





fio* of: 


Phone 


No 6 of Post 


no £ , of Leflore 


Ho , of Par* 


School 


Calls ? 


feds 


Cards Sunt 


sent 


enta who vl 
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sited € tre * 
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Fitzgerald 


25*1 




22 


200 


116 


CGIIar ring ton 


?Sl 




40 


206 


9 


Morse 


116 




23 


103 


10 


Putnam 


362 




26 7 


246 


52 


Roberts/ 


MS 




ISO 


298 


20 


Webstar 


1S3 




1X9 


133 


s 


Totals 


1603 




621 


1188 


tntWWM* - •* *HCi« f*** '#»■" 
212 
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II Guidan ce S ervices 

w> awn 

(a) Counseling: 

Counseling as a guidance service was provided at each 
center# The counselor secured an easily accessible location in 
each center where he could advise, assist and help the youngs 
a tore with educational end vocational problems and questions* AX- 
though much of the guidance counselor's time involved assisting in 
the pre end post test program, table 2 reflects the wide range of 
topi cs discussed and number of times these topics were discussed 
between the counselor and client* 

TABLE II 



Counseling - Final Statistical Evaluation 

A. Number of students interviewed once: 250 

B, Number of students interviewed more than once: 103 

C# Group Guidance arid Counseling: 23 

B. Topics discussed during interviews :{ No . of times discussed) 



1# Ed. Planning 


131 

91* 


17# Hobbies 


114 


2# Ed. Adjustment 


16. Favorite Subj# 


l4o 


3® Attendance 


83 


SubJ* least liked 
19# Subjects: 


117 


4« Scholarship 


109 


Highest Marks 
Lowest M°rks 
20. Reading 


157 

100 

144 


5# Vocational 


139 


21# Science 


69 


6# Discipline 


75 


22. Mat hematic a 


149 


?# Economic 


51 


23# Art 


62 


8# Physical Health 


96 


2l*. After School Work 


16 


(handicaps) 
9« Personal 


90 


2?. High School Program 


51 


lO.Tests 


95 


26. Future Plane 


17 


11. Grades 

12. Talents 


170 

12k 


27. Books read-20 Travel 


27 


13* Study Habits 


119 


28. Brothers fa Sisters 


27 


(Place for-How to) 


29* Sports 


15 


11*. Family 
15* Friends 


m 

119 



{ School-Neighborhood ) 

16. Out of School Activities 
(Boy Scouts, Church etc#) 151* 

(b) Testing: 

The guidance counselor played a major role in the admin- 
istration, correction and recording of data in our very ex- 
haustive testing program « The Stanford Diagnostic Heading 
Test, Level I and Level II wea, after much consideration, the 
test administered to the students in the reading classes of 
the After School Program# 
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The pre-test Form W was administered during the early days* in 
November 1968* the post-tost Perm X was administered near the close 
of this cession of the program in March of 1968* 

The number of students pre-tested In November, 1968 and poat«» 
tested in March* 1969 are recorded according to grade and school in 
Table 3 9l ki We ondetrrored to post-test only the students who were 
pre-tested, 

TABLE III 

Number of students pre-tested and post-tested according to grade: 
(Reading only) 

grade Number (Pre-tested Ac Poet-tested) 

2 49 

3 65 

\ % 

6 53 

T 64 

3 50 



406 Total 

TABLE IV 



Number of students pre-tested and post-tested according to schools 
(Reading only) 

School Number (Pre-tested & Post-tested) 



M«£,Fltsgerald 


82 


Chas« O# Harrington 


91 


Morse 


56 


Putnam 


7? 


Roberts 


56 


Webster 


44 




406 



By using the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, we endeavored to 
make an identification as to the strengths and more particularly the 
weaknesses in reading* The test was intended to provide detailed 
coverage of the major aspects of Instruction In reading. 

Table V, below, indicates the learning areas tested and diagno- 
sed at Level I and Level II of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, 

TABLE V 

Areas Tested and Diagnosed 
Level I (middle of Grade 2 to the middle of Grade 4 ) 
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Areas 1?#3fcod and Diagnosed (continued) 

Reading Comprehension Syllabication 

Voeabularly Beginning & finding Sounds 

Auditory Discrimination Blending 

Sound Dlsclasination 

Level II (middle of Grade 4 to middle or Grade 8) 

Reading comprehension (Litoral and Inferential} 

Vocabnlarly 

Syllabication 

Sound Discrimination 

Blending 



(c) Cumulative Record Cards; 

The guidance counselors were responsible for maintaining and 
keeping up to date the cumulative record cards* Only members of the 
professional staff had access to the cumulative record cards?* 

The cumulative record card has been so designed os to be use- 
ful and permanent for seven sessions in our program* We have now 
completed the third phase of this record card which follows a young* 
s tor as he journeys through the After School program* 
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Reading Comprehension 


824 


17 




48 


1 


9* 

0 


0 


Literal 
















Inferential 
















Total 
















Vocabulary 


755 


15 




45 


4 


0 


0 


Auditory Discrimination 


1257 


25 




24 


22 


3 


0 


Syllabication 


451 


9 




36 


12 


1 


0 


Beginning & Ending Sound 


*1227 


25 




38 


11 


0 


0 


Blending 


669 


14 




42 


6 


1 


p 


Sound Discrimination 


844 


17 




27 


22 


0 


0 


Grade TWO FORM W 
































Reading Comprehension 


832 


17 




45 


4 


0 


0 


Literal 




1 












Inferential 
















Total 
















Vocabularly 


698 


14 




38 


8 


3 


0 


Auditory Discrimination 


1132 


23 




25 


18 


6 


0 


Syllabi cation 


371 


6 




31 


18 


0 


0 


Beginning & Ending Sound; 


1IO32 


21 




30 


16 


3 


0 


Blinding 


741 


15 




35 


11 


3 


0 


Sound Bi s or frcinati on 


651 


14 




30 


18 


0 


1 
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Reading Comprehension 


1870 


29 




37 


Hf 

23 


T 
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0 


Literal 
















Inferential 
















Total 
















Vooabularly 


1188 


18 




40 


19 


4 


2 ' 


Auditory Discrimination 

* 


2074 


32 




17 


32 


12 


4 


Syllabication 


713 


11 




31 


28 


4 


2 * 


Beginning & Find* Sounds 


1828 


28 




22 


36 


5 


2 * 


,* . •. * •» 

Blending 


1479 


23 


< 


26 


23 


13 


3' 


Sound Discrimination 


1267 


19 




24 


33 


7 
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Reading Comprehension 


1988 


31 




27 


30 


7 


1 


Literal 
















Inferential 
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Vooabularly 


1287 


20 




16 


35 


11 


3’ 


Auditory Discrimination 


2277 


35 




2 


44 


9 


10 


Syllabication 


790 


12 




14 


34 


12 


5 


Beginning & End, Sounds 


1833 


28 




16 


28 


16 


5 * 


Blending 


168 $ 


26 


r 


17 


20 

t 


20 


e' 


Sound Discrimination 


1218 

— 


19 


r 


26 


24 


13 
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Reading CompreLansion 


2620 


41 




41 


14 


7 


2 


Literal 
















Inferential 
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Vocabularly 


1700 


27 




43 


7 


5 


9 


Auditory Discrimination 


2534 


40 




17 


32 


10 


5 


Syllabication 


1014 


16 




31 


20 


13 


0 


Beginning 5* End. Sound 3 


2350 


36 




19 


30 


9 


6 


Blending 


2075 


32 




14 


25 


21 


4 


Sound Discrimination 


1615 


25 




21 


26 


14 


3 


Grade FOUR FORM W 
































Heading Comprehension 


2275 


36 




29 


16 


15 


4 


Literal 
















Inferential 
















Total 
















Vocabularly 


1570 


25 




27 


20 


14 


3 


Auditory Discrimination 


2174 


34 




24 


14 


11 


15 


Syllabication 


865 


14 




30 


10 


19 


5 


Beginning & End .Sounds 


1961 


31 




22 


26 


6 


10 


Blending 


1906 


30 




15 


22 


17 


10 


Sound Discrimination 


1328 


21 




33 


17 


10 


4 
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Inferential 


636 


11 




22 
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6 
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Total 
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37 


12 


7 


0 


Vocabularly 


LlSO 


21 




30 


14 


10 
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Auditory Discrimination 
















Syllabication 


829 


15 




25 
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9 
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Beginning & End*Sounds 
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Blending 


719 


13 




24 


23 


7 


2 


Sound Discrimination 


1069 


19 




37 


13 


4 
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Reading Comprehension 
















Literal 


744 


13 




hi 


7 


1 


1 


Inferential 


657 


12 




42 


14 


0 


0 


Total 


1401 


12 


\ 


45 


9 


2 


0 


Vocabularly 


1187 


21 




39 


11 


6 


0 


Auditory Discrimination 
















Syllabication 


827 


15 




31 


19 


5 


1 


Beginning & End .-Sounds 
















Blending 


759 


14 




43 


10 


3 


0 


Sound Discrimination 


1042 


19 




39 


14 


3 
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AUDIO VISUAL PROGRAM 
1968-69 WINTER PROGRAM 

An Increase in the use of audio visual material and equip- 
ment wqs noted in this program. 

A breakdown of films shown in the centers was as follows: 
SCHOOL KO. 0? FILMS 



M.S .Fitzgerald 


48 


Putnam 


51 


Webster 


2k 


Roberts 


36 


Harrington 


53 


Morse 


34 



246 Vi 1ms 

These films were shown several times in many of the centers 
and thus the total number of showings was over 300. 

Science slides sets and filmstrip projector adapters were 
distributed again this year. An increase in filmstrip usage was 
noticeable in several centers. Full length feature films were 
shown in three of the centers on a "once a month” basis. 

Films were rented from Boston University, Modern Learning, 
and Ideal Films. Free film sources Included Bell Telephone, 
Modern Films, Eastman Kodak, United States Dept, of Interior 
Commerce and Mines, Association Films and Consulate of Canada. 

Instruction was given to those teachers and aides inter- 
ested in the operation of l6mn film projectors and other audio 
visual machines. 

Paul F. Dawson 
Audio Visual Teacher 
May 1969 







SUPERVISOR OP CURRICtiLCK S?TCIAE,TSTS 



The After School Center# Program, funded under Title I 
of the ESSA. of 1965* began October 23 * 1968 end concluded 
April 10* 19&9* 

Among the personnel staffing the centers were fchr® a 
mathematics specialists and three reeding specialists 0 They 
were assigned two schools eech to service* 

Their duties * outlined to them at an administrative 
cession conducted by the supervisor of specialists were siib« 
stanfcialiy as follows 5 

(Xq) To ex-amine all materials purchased for the win« 
tor program* -and. to relate it to appropriate grade levels and 
level# of difficulty o 

(2<>) To attend a scries of workshops arranged and 
conducted by the supervisor of specialists at which sales 
representatives of vendor firms demonstrated proper um of 
the ssfiterialo 

(3» ) To provide expert explication of fcne new s«o 
tarial to the teachers selected for the program of ramedia* 
tion instruction* 

(4*) To &Ad tho guidance counselors in each center 

in the administration and scoring tf both a pre-test and 
post-test in reading to the pupil participants* This aid 
was of fundamental importance to the success of the program 
for the fall and winter* 



o 
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{$«) To conduct demonstration lessons in a full 



teaching flit/iifttl on of i t >$u.odi.&tZoTi ?Amn requested & X the:.* fey 
th© supervisor* of specialists or by & classroom teacher* 
(6*) To wc in tain a current inventory of mtteri/ils 



on hand and to submit a list of center lsafceriels replace- 
inenfc for current program and for future programs* 

(7*) To observe the work of remediation by teachers 
and to critique the lessons toward the improvement of ia** 



sfcructioRo 



(8^5 To devise and construct a more efficient -iiethod 
of identification of the skills wenkswastig of pupil partly 
c5.panx.iSJo Working as a team, undex* the direction of the super- 
visor of specialists* a comprehensive ”chock Hat of abill- 
ties” was devised in both reading a&& mathematics for the 
primary* middle s and upper grades { , A simple cheek mark be- 
side an ability indicated that the child had not sufficient- 
ly mastered that ability or skill to the extent that his 
gr*de was satisfactory in hie conventional class situation* 
(9o) To continue the annotated handbook of materials 
as an aid to the teacher in her selection of appropriate 
oontcr ir&te-riu! to bear or? remedying the chiXd*e difficulty* 
The supervisor's role in ail the listed specialist en- 
deavors was to act as a consultant and as decision-rmbar 
when problems arose * 

Additionally* the supervisor visited, centers to confer 
with his specialists on various aspects of their assignments* 



tiutl.38 of the special** 



and to overs so the progress of the 
iebth o Some further duties and responsibilities of the cu~ 
pervisor of specialists; were is follows: 

do) To act Si a lisle on to tir? project director 
rlchjeent supervisor* and guidance maps rvisor with regard to 
the duties and assignments of the curriculum specialists « 
(2!«}To attend the meetings of the administrative 
staff of the program and the center supervisors and there 
to act a a consultant on the role and functions of the #pec«» 



tails ts assigned to their centers* 

(3*) To attend ^sadting# between the &drsi ni $tr& sive 
staff of the program and the Citisens Advisory Committee © 

(!$.<,) To organise efficient work schedules by spec* 
iallsts and to n&fee center* assignments changes where noc« 
essary* 

(So) To keep work records for pay purposes of -ill 
specialists, and to keep personnel records of specialists 
up to date a 

(6«) To organise workshops and meeting# attended by 
specialists and full teaching force at which time instruction 



al materials wore examined and demonstrated by the special* 
ists and sales representatives fr am individual compani3# 0 
(?*) To conduct meetings with specialists to chart 
progress and to plan changes designed to improve the instruct 
icmal area of class also* class Instructional time length,, 
teacher sta*engths and weaknesses, usefulness of materials 



in teaching/Xearning situations, etc> 

( 8 *) At the conclusion of the program, to correlate 
a XI inf or*! net! or. and data ttssetnblod throughout the fall and 
winter program in. order to have this data form the basis 
for changes in future programs if funding bees.13© available <, 
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AFTER SCHOOL C^fPR*? PROGRAM 



SUMMER 



1969 



The seventh session of the Cambridge School Depart- 
ment’s After School Canter Program* funded under Title I, 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 commenced on Monday 
June 30, 1969 and concluded on August l4 r 1969# The pro- 
gram was conducted in the six elementary schools utilized 
for the past winter programs, namely, M.E •Fitzgerald, 

Chas. 0. Harrington, Morse, Putnam, Roberts and Webster 
Schools, The program was in operation on Monday through 
Thursday from 8:30 AM to 12:30 PM which was four hours. 

As in our past six projects this program was designed 
to present to children, in the elementary school from ed- 
ucationally and culturally deprived areas, remedial help 
and assistance in reading and mathematics coupled with 
the cultural aspect of study in art, music, science, dra- 
ma, industrial arts and home economics. Classes were also 
conducted for the foreign born students in Cambridge. A 
new aspect of the After School Centers program this sum- 
mer was classes for children with learning disabilities or 
more commonly called perceptually handicapped children* 
This program was organized with the assistance of Doctor 
Ruth Boland and her staff of the Bureau of Pupils Services 
of the Cambridge School Department, 

Dr. Boland referred children to ns that had been des- 
ignated by the Bureau as perceptually handicapped. Records 
from Dr. Boland’s department were made available to us^ to 




facilitate working with these* pcreo$ tt-elly bend J capped 
childpene 

Members of the Bureau alec a existed the After School 
program in selecting educational material that should be 
used in the instruction of the perceptually handicapped 



childo 

Mrs. Angelica Sawyer $ a parent of a perceptually 
handicapped child in our program* also proved 'moat help* 
ful in securing a film to be viswad by our staff working 
with the perceptually handicapped children and also made 
available to the teaching staff literature and material 
that proved most helpful « 

Agairip as in the past* members of the administrative 
staff mat with representatives of many publishing companies 
to select materiel that would faeet the a has Sc objectives that 
have been oof. for our pro j cot* « Help from teachers that have 
worked in previous programs also proved beneficial in ae~ 
lac ting t ha material to be utilised in the classroom* 

Before this project became operational* the a&minis«* 
trative staff drew up a new referral form to be used by the 
classroom teacher in the public and the non~publlo schools* 
for referring pupils to our program., The referral form had 
a Hat of disabilities that the teeohci* would check off* 
designating the- specific problem the pupil had in school* 
Using this new system we then could start remediation with 
tho child the first day of the program and aim to correct 



J 
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the difficulty the child was oxpeplo nclng in day school » 

1-he referral cards were used in the cU 3ciplin.es of read* 
lag and nmthmmtleso Ac in the* past th® class rooff teacaesr* 
in ref erring children* w«rc to study cumulative records# 
latest test scores a«td their own personal observation® mv® 
solicited*. 

Registration c^rds and brochures explaining the pro- 
gram were sent to parents of the children referred to us 0 
Also a letter from Dr* Boland was sent to the parents of 
perceptually handicapeed pup! Id referred by the bureau for 
help in that class* 

Ageing as in the past# the Cambridge Chronicle '’Sun. 
proved most helpful in circulating information about our 
program to the ci tlascne of Cambridge whose children vta 
were attempting to enroll in che After School Program 

The staff in e&ch of the six cantoris was basically 
the same as In tho preceding ox»9g?£K« A center supewtser, 
three reading teachers, two estthemptio* teacher® & nd teach** 
era for science* art, snueic*, pcreevttt&liy handicapped# 
attendance# industrial arts, home t-c anomies and dramatics* 

A librarian* guidance counselor* clerk typist and five 
teacher side® wore also aseigaed fcc each center* V’e centin* 
ued in this programmes in the sussmer program of 15*68 p the 
practice of employing two latere teachers in each j-chooX, 

The intern teachers were residents of Cambridge a Juniors 
or seniors in college; 'tajoriag in education a 
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There was a two fold purpose in the intern program 

(1) To give residents of Cambridge 
that &r© interested in. teaching 
the opportunity of working In a 
program with disadvantaged chil* 
drem 

(2) To afford prospective teach ©rs a 
field experience in their own com* 
saunity* 

Supervisory personnel w«s continued on the same basis 
In the past consisting of an enrichment supervisor, gui- 
dance supervisor, supervisor of curriculum specialist? and 
intern teachers, and administrative assistant • One; audic 
visual teacher rotated between the centers * An innovation 
in this program was the training of six interns from the 
Harvard Grad. School of Education* The interns war** assigned 
to the Mo Eo Fitzgerald School under the aegis of six co- 
operating; teachers who were selected by the administrative 
staff a** possessing the competence to impart teaching know* 
ledge and skills to the graduate students® 

The personnel at Harvard college were- very pleased 
with the training their candidates received* We , in the 
After School program, were just as pleased with the perform 
mane© of th© intern as we were with our cooperating teach- 
er assigned to them® 

The six curriculum specialist** three each In read- 
ing and math*,; did outstanding work with all of our teach- 
ers and interns In the use of the varied educational equip* 
meat we employed in th$ After School program* 



The Citizens i Advisory Council that was formed fox* our 
previous winter program was a till operational* Measbeps of 
the Council want on field trips and visited classrooms Q 
Their ideas and suggestions proved most helpful in writing 
a program for the coming school vq sr* 

Following 5e e abstract from the total registration 
figures for the summer pro,j9cfc f June 30* 1969 to Auk«14»1969 
Public School ‘Non«*PubXic School 



School 


Student Enrolled 


Student Enrolled 


Total 


Fitzgerald 


123 


101 


22k 


Harrington 


182 


1 8 


200 


Webster 


95 


;bi 


129 


Roberts 


109 


XI 


.120 


Morse 


99 


18 


117 


Putnam 


! 

O ] 
r- 1 


47 


207 


Total 


768 


229 


997 



Recommendation that I would make for future summer 
programs: Expand the intern program with the Harvard Grad* 
uate School of Education to include two centers next year 
with six interns In each center. 

This mutual exchange between the academic community and 
:he After School Centers can prove to be most beneficial to 
the core of our program- *•©, the youngster in a disadvan- 
taged area 0 

Combining the successful elements of our program with 



t 



the verve,, enthusiasm and educational background of Interne 
from all parts of the country desirous of working in a 



cultural 1,7 deprived urban situation '«8U make our- endeavors 
most me a ni ngf i:« 1 -> 

I also fee 1 that we should ubiiir.fr the natural re~ 

«. V*. V!?-** 4 ** 4t* ix "O VA. r! K«. a «hj>ri hv 

S uurc^ Gi rrciou i v*ava q a^uc- ov<u- **• ^ ~ - — -v — - - 

a natures teacher In the program and half the science class- 
03 from the centers visit the areeo tinny of ouv students do 
not have the opportunity to observe birds* insects, fauna 

and flora In a natural habitat® 

I wish to take this opportunity, as project director* 
to acknowledge my gratitude to ?^r <» Fdward « -_. Murphy # John 
Cf c Q*Xeefe» Mr* John W« Reilly and Mrs® Josephine Feeney for 
their knowledge r, council* help and advice given to me in 
this and r/ * programs® 



Paul F 0 Mahoney 

Project Director 

After School Centers Program 



Cultural Enrichment 



«* Suviwsr 1969 

Summer 1969 inaugurated the seventh segment of the cultural 
enrichment phase of the After School Centers Program* 

As In previous programs planning successful aspects of 
earlier endeavors coupled with new educational media would 
be our guide. 

Preliminary work for setting up the program began with 
the close of the winter session* The expertise of education- 
al experts, publishing consultants* community leaders and 
social workers w?as eagerly sought and just ae generously 
given. Again the Citizen’s Advisory Council 1 s advice and in- 
volvement made our planning sessions a pleasure. 

The Council’s knowledge of the temperament and needs 
of each center confirmed our contention that success in our 
program had to be generated on community involvement. 

Innovations, involvement and flexibility were to be 
truisms for this summer * 

Cultural enrichment areas would include science, art, 
music and drama. 

In science our approach continued to be heuristic. In- 
vestigative procedures permeated the science laboratory. A 
balance between individual *?nd group experimentation was 
maintained o 

Physical, biological and natural sciences were pursued* 

The Appollo "Foonshot” enhanced astronomy end its allied fields 
The Appollo program created a keener interest in Earth Sciences 



and Oceanography as well© 

Units on balancing, living things, pond water, kit- 
chen phy85.cs, batteries and bulbs, magnets and sound cap- 
tured the imagination of the youngsters. 

The intimate relationship between mathematics and sci- 
ence was engendered through experimentation. 

Extensive use of audio-visual materials ie, films, 
film strips and slides complemented our laboratory approach 
to the teaching of science. The Bell Telephone series of 
science films presented in animation on sun, our solar sys- 
tem, the universe and the human body. NASA films covered 
Cremini and Appollo missions . The petroleum and gas indus- 
tries contributed films and samples of thsir wares » The lo- 
cal museumla storehouse of information challenged the ingen- 
uity of the youngsters. 

Personal expression was our theme for the summer art , 
program. Prom simple water colors to sophisticated arts and 
crafts projects, the gamut was run. The *ge and interest of 
the children determined the scope of involvement. Modeling 
clay, beads, gimp, ceramics end string work were immensely 
popular. Papier macho*, sketching, collages and friezes 
challenged the older children. Landscape painting took the 
youngsters throughout the neighborhood to the Charles River 
basin with its picturesque panoramic summer scene. 

Visits and field trips complemented the program. The 
art, architecture and life of the early americans became a 



reality by visiting Plimouth Plantation* 

Art and music offered many opportunities for fusion# 
Appreciation continued to b© our thorn© in music# Singing, 
dancing and listening were vital parts of our programs# 
Recordings from class leal , somi-classical* folk and "pop* 
music sent melodious strains throughout the music rooms. 
Recordings acquainted us with the masters, their style and 
their interpretations# Instrumentation records acquainted 
youngsters with the various instruments of the orchestras 
Musical terminology previously foreign to most youngsters 
now became part of their vocabulary# 

For the younger children the song flute end the fluto- 
phone were very popular# The fusion of music and drama pre* 
seated countless opportunities for amateur musicals » 

An innovative notation this summer found our experi- 
mentation In the part music could play in the education and 
training of perceptually handicapped children# Rhythm band 
hits and specialized recordings played a major role in 
* betting the musical knowledge and balance acumen of these 
children® The role of music in this f^eld knows no bounds. 

In summation this summer has been a most rewarding ex- 
perience® Although the weather was not ideal for vacation- 
ing, I do believe it helped our attendance# The incidence 
of attendance remained remarkably high. A survey question- 
naire distributed to parents returned almost a unanimous en- 
dorsement of our enrichment program® 
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Community leaders such as clergy ,> guidance personnel, 
social service and welfare wrokers corroborated the parent* # 
endorsement of our program. However, the greatest endorse- 
ment has to be in the attitude* enthusiasm end cooperation 
of the youngsters in the program 



Summary and Evaluation of Summer Program 1969 
Guidance and Attendance 

Guidance counselors and attendance teachers were as- 
signed to the six ©enters of the After School Centers Pro- 
gram approximately five weeks before the program commenced 
on June 30, 1969* This would afford the guidance counselors 
and attendance teachers an opportunity to assist with the 
registration and placement of the youngs ters 0 

Attendance Personnel 
(A# ) Recruitment and Contact 

The attendance personnel took the responsibility of 
contacting youngsters who were referred by their classroom 
teacher but who did not register. This was done by means of 
telephone calls and post cards. Home visitations were also 
used as a means of contacting the parents of youngsters who 
were referred. Approximately thirty five home Interviews 
were conducted. 

We feel the telephone calls were a very effective chan* 
nel of oommunl cation. While calling the homes the attendance 
teachers tried to explain the reason for the referral of a 
student and the basic purpose of the program. 

If the home had no phone the post card was used as an 
instrument of contact. The post card provided the attendance 
teachers with an opportunity to write a personal note 0 The 
cumulative record card was also available to the attendance 
teacher to report on the parental cooperation and interest. 



In soma of the centers the attendance teacher assisted 
In programming and making certain that youngsters were being 
Instructed In their referral areas and receiving remedial 
help. 

It was also necessary for the attendance teacher to 
maintain close contact with the youngster whose attendance 
W88 spasmodic during the session. Some youngsters went on 
vacations or became involved in community adtlvitles through* 
out the city such as swlmmlng 9 camping etc. Remediation nat- 
urally was foremost in the minds of the attendance personnel. 
We wanted the youngsters to receive as much remediation as 
possible. The Table below describes the various aspects of 
the recruitment phase of the After School Program. 

TABLE I 

I nstrument Used in Recruitment and Contact 



(a) Phone calls made 60 5 

(b) Post cards sent 267 

(c) Parents Who Visited Center 196 

(d) Open House Visitors 136 



(B* ) Other Dutie s 

The attendance teacher in each center also served as 
the congenial host or hostess during our Open House which 
was held on Thursday » Aug. 7 t 1969. The attendance teacher 
assisted the visitors in locating the remedial and cultural 
enrichment classes in our centers. 

Parents* relatives* friends and any other interested 
persons were invited to visit the centers and observe the 
instructional program and the excellent instruments of 
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learning being used, 

Guidance Perconnel 

A 9 Counseling 

This constituted a major portion of the counselor's 
tine- We wanted every youngster to be counseled and to 
have available to him the services of a guidance counselor* 
Every counselor was instructed to secure a convenient loca«* 
tion # from the center supervisor and to make it attractive 
for the youngsters* Table 2 that follows demonstrates the 
variety of topics discussed during the counseling interview* 
B. Meetings 

Meetings of the guidance personnel were held during the 
summer to discuss the counseling process particularly as it 
applies to primary school youngsters* Since this is a pio* 
near field in guidance we felt these meetings with their 
verbal interchange could serve a beneficial purpose® 

Cm Materials 

Publisher* s elementary guidance materials are at a 
minnimum but we felt that youngsters who had manipulative 
materials such as puzzles in their hands during the coun~ 
seling session would be much more relaxed and candid* We se«* 
lected interest inventories as well to assist us in our 
guld&noe service* 

Dm Testing 

Ho formal standardized testing program W8S conducted 
this s umm er dus to the brevity of the session* The summer 
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program was actually In session 23 days. In a program of 
such limited time, It la Inadvlseable to administer a 
formal testing program that Includes a pre-test and a 



post^test* 



E# Films 

Films and film catalogues were made available to the 



guidance personnel by the film coordinator# 

P# Cumulative Record Cards 

The guidance counselors again assumed the responsible 
lity of the permanent cumulative record# It was the duty of 
the counselor to maintain and keep current a cumulative 



record file for each youngster registered In the summer 
session# 

Pertinent data# information, and comments were to be 
recorded by the counselors, teeehers and other members of 



the professional staff during the summer and at the conolu 



slon of the program. We wanted to more readily exploit the 
potential of the cumulative record card. This Information 
ua trust would ba useful to the conventional day school In- 
structor as well as personnel in the After School Program. 

l‘ha permanent cumulative record cards are distributed 
to the regular day school In September for perusal by the 
teacher and then returned to the Centers 



Suggestions for Improvemen t of the Program 

(1) An effort la being made for more counseling 

particularly nt the primary level by means of re 
cordlngs, tapes, cartridges etc# 



(2) It appears that puzzles. Interest inventories, etc* 
could be beneficial during the counseling process 
particularly at the primary level ( to create an 
informal and relaxed atmosphere ) 

(3) It is suggested the attendance teacher assume a 
more active role in programming at the outset 
of the program and during it* 



ERjt 




So 




TABLE II 

Counseling - Pinal Statistical Evaluation 
A. Number of parents interviewed once: 7 



B « Number of parents interviewed more than oncev 2 

C* Number of students interviewed once: 519 

D. Number of students interviewed more than once? 83 

E. Group Guidance and Counseling: 32 

F. Topics discussed during interviews ? (number of times) 

1* Education Planning $3 17® Hobbies <2/33 


2. Educational Adj 0 


.LIZ. 


18. SubJ. least liked 


s.c,i 






Favorite subject 




3* Attendance 


ute 


19® Subjects: 

Highest marks 
Lowest marks 


1.(6 
* nlMMiM 


2g. Scholarship 


i t S' 1 


20. Reading 




5. Vocational 


J 13 


21. Science 


JM 


6. Discipline 


1 7 3 


22. Mathematics 




7. Economic 


no 


23. Art 


\±1 


8. Physical Health 
(Handicaps) 




24* After School Work 


tQ4 


9* Personal 


/ $0 


25 o High Sch. Program 


kU 


10. Tests 


Q6> 


26. Other (signify) 




11. Grades 


""""V 

AO/ 


(write in) 

F \ cl i A 7"V / h n 




12. Talents 


/ <47 


^ 7 

C i5 | 4 A/ $ 




13. Study Habits 




iS<®, vi^ / a/ a 




(Place for-How to) 








14* Family 


347 


Ifr'o s 1 vV'o r k s m 


a 


15 o Friends 




r - 

1 i dy arv/ C bred ~ S ' 7 


( School-Neighborhood) 


'"““'"'nr 


X 




16 « Out-of -school Act 


- 9l.3l.‘P 


/v» V a. l Cf Ki Jpd. Af Ct i J2k. C ^.***v5 


ivitiea (Boy Scouts 
Church etc. 


3 " V ^ 

A ft 



AUDIO VISUAL - SUKMRF 1969 



Six RCA, Model 1600, 16 mm sound projectors and six 
large stand up screens were disfctH 
ter. 



f*\ Ft 4* ^ 4Tv M A 1% A a •■» 

? w*avf vw vaV'U u6ii vVI 



Again, films, filmstrips, tap©3 and records were made 
available to the staffs. The most frequently used aid was 
the 16 mm sound film. 

The following is a breakdown of films used per center 

Roberts School 15 films 

Harrington School X? w 

Putnam School 17 n 

Webster School 9 tt 

Fitzgerald School 11 n 

Morse School 13 n 

80 Films 

Minor repairs were performed as needed and as of this 
date no outstanding repairs required 0 

I would suggest that we have a duplicate of each au- 
dio visual machine for emergency use when repairs are ne- 
cessary for the smoother operation of this program. 



John C o Power® 

Audio Visual Director 
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Th© After School Centers ~urw.*~ Program., funded under 
Title I of the 196$ Elementary and Secondary Act of 19^5 s, 



began June 30 „ 1969 and concluded Arg# His- 1969 o 

Among the personnel staffing the centers were three 
mathematics specialists and three rending specialists# Tsach 
specialist serviced two schools# 

These specialists operated directly under my supervi- 



sion with some latitude on specific assignments by the cen- 



ter supervisors in the schools servi©Gd 0 

I'.y designation* as supervisor of specialists and in- 
tern teachers in our summer program* required me to perform 
the following supervisory and administrative functions? 



SPECIALISTS 

1 0 To assign work schedules and to keep payroll records 

for designated specialists# 

2* To organize and supervise workshop demonstrations 
of new materials by specialists to intern teachers and to 
selected master teachers# 

3 * To organize and supervise a careful survey of all 
materials in the centers in order to move excess material 
to centers where needed# 

1}.# To place intern teachers directly under the control 
of specialists who would then assume duty of aiding summer 
intern teachers in preparing a lesson for presentation 



5>o to observe, with spec!* list* tea chin; situations 
and to surest materials for remedia tion© 

6» To supervise the preparation of a:i ongoing inven- 
tory by specialists during final week of program© 

7 • To organise and supervise a careful inspection by 
specialists of Leeching materials for ” surveying out" to 
nake room for newer Improved material f 'or teacher use© 

0* To visit centers frequently In order to oversee 
the daily work schedules of specialists© 

TtitygRK n , attfrs 

I© To assemble nineteen summer intern teachers select- 
ed for the program* and to outline to them, their duties* 

2« To set uo a schedule of classroom visits to observe 
interns in an informal teaching situation and to informally 
"critique” their work© 

3o To provide assistance to the summer interns ana the 
specialist assigned in the preparation of a lesson plan© 

4© To observe a lesson presentation by the summer in« 
torn teachers in a relatively controlled class situation 
involving; not more than fivo pupils© 

po To organise and direct several "brainstorming” 
sessions involving the suimrer interns and specialists in 
a "give and tafce" discussion on ways to improve instruct- 
ional program© 

6 0 To prepare careful evaluative rGporfc on each in- 



tern teacher* s performance and to forward these 
tic.l assessments to appropriate supervisors© 



eonf idea 



In addition to these duties , the supervisor* of spec- 
ialists end intern teachers acted as. liaison to the project 
director* j, enrichment supervisor* and guidance supervisor in 
matters involving program changes 9 He- also joined the above 
supervisors at meetings of Citizen’s .‘dvisory Committee © 

Very truly yours, 

John y . 0 He illy 

Supv, of Curriculum Special^ 
ists and Intern I'eachere 





THE LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE 1969 SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM-TITLE I 

A Follow-Up Report 
AFTER SCHOOL CENTERS 

The library program during summer school was based on 
motivational activities to encourage recreational reading. 

Each center librarian was supplied with a handbook of guide- 
lines and activities to use in conducting a library program. 

Co-operation received from the center librarians and the 
center directors was exceptionally good and made possible any 

success the program might claim. 

Written evaluations by the center librarians and obser- 
vation of each centers program prompt the following comments 



and suggestions: 

The Circulation Program 

Circulation programs were conducted in three centers: 

Morse * Roberts and Putnam. Average daily circulation for these 
libraries: Morse, 8; Roberts, 12; Putnam, 11* 41$ of the students 

enrolled in the summer program at the Roberts checked out one or 
more bocks during the program. 77^ of the 107 books taken to the 
Putnam circulated one or more times. Circulation records indica- 
ted one or more times. Circulation records indicated that most 
titles circulated were of the primary and early intermediate > 
level © The Roberts was an exception to this. This data will have 
more value in evaluating future programs. 

All si« centers reported browsing use of the library. Ob- 
servation Indicated that all centers made an effort to encourage 
browsing by attractive arrangements of books © 

Uooic loss in the four centers having collections or using 
central library books was considered low by Mr. Adams. A report 
on book loss has been submitted to Mr. Adams. He requests only 






that we continue to make an effort to recover these books during 
the regular day school program by the normal procedure used in the 
regular program# 1 will * at your request* attend to this matter 
and make a final report in the fall semes ter • 

The circulation pert of the library program can be concluded 
to have been successful# Also important is that much Information 
has been gained on ways to strengthen circulation within the 
framework of the summer after school program# 

Primary Story Time 

The basis of this part of the library program was six thematic 
story programs put together and made available to the center librar- 
ians on a rotating basis# In addition* center librarians chose other 
materials such as records and the cassette cartridges# 

Five centers— the Fitzgerald* Horse* Roberts* Barring con and 
the Putnam— conducted some type of primary story tins# I cannot* 
in all honesty* say that they were equally successful# The major 
difficulty was in schedulings however* experiences in this pro- 
gram indicated ways to solve this difficulty much earlier in fu- 
ture programs# 

Center librarians should view prissary story time as a moti- 
vational activity rather than a teaching situation# 

Library Activities for the Intermediate Age Level 

Activities proposed for this age level were not successful# 

The written evaluations indicated that students In this age group 
left the school as soon as their required classes were over or 
that they preferred other special activities# One center had ini- 
tial success ::!th play reading but interost dropped when satisfact- 
ory scheduling could not be arranged outside of reading class time# 



Further comments on direction in this part of the library program 
are included later in this report# It definitely is going to take 
mueh more formal planning to cahieve the Informality necessary to 
attract this group# 

Resource Spe a kers 

As these speakers were obtained for the intermediate age group 
the problems mentioned above affected the success of this part of the 
program# As a motivational activity it was not highly soneeaaful# A 
file of available resource persons should continue to be developed 
and made available to center librarians who feel they can use sueh 
persons to advantage in their programs# 

Recommends tlons 

A# The Information obtained from the summer program should be 
used to develop library programs on a more Individual basis 
for each center# The Harrington and Fitzgerald centers re- 
quire a more tailored plan# Some contact# with Mr# Adams 
approval# was mads this summer to extend the programs at 
these centers to use of the public library facilities# VI th 
proper consideration to the possible problems involved and 
with careful advance planning# it should be possible to gain 
limited access to these facilities for future programs# tt 
must be stressed that any proposal to use these facilities 
in conjunction with the summer sohool program must contain 
exaotly what we wish to accomplish and how we propose to do 
it# The goal in this direct* on should possibly be limited to 
attempting carry-over from motivational activities in the 
center library# 

B# Personnel selected as center librarians should not# if possi- 
ble# be assigned other teaching obligations# There are two 



